"s. HUROK PRESENTS"

see. There was one in particular, called "Monotonie," in which,
to a thin little melody composed of two phrases of four notes each
endlessly repeated, she stood in one spot and whirled. The effect
of that whirling figure, now slow, now fast, now crouching, now
erect, was pure hypnosis. Every dance ended with the dancer fall-
ing to the floor in the abandoned posture of a dead faint

Before a performance she went into a mystic silence. For three
or four hours she lay alone in a darkened room, her ears plugged
against sounds. On no account could she be disturbed.

And she emerged from each performance with a real jag on.
Every artist leaves the theatre or concert hall stimulated, wound
up, eager for company and live talk. But when we went to supper
with Wigman we panted to keep up with her accelerated stride.
Her gray eyes glittered and a constant stream of highly literate,
highly articulate chatter poured from her lips. She sped along,
both mind and body, as though full of champagne, or as though
she had been in a trance all evening and had emerged from it to
discover all over again, with a kind of hysterical delight, the land
of the living.

There was no question about the trance-like possession of her
dancing, or the mysticism of its content But she danced it with
a sternly disciplined technique.

Still I wanted to know what it all meant When we sat together
on trains, in restaurants, I would say^ "Miss Wigman, the news-
paper boys are always asking me, what do your dances mean? I'd
like to be able to tell them."

"Oh, the meaning is too deep; I really can't explain it"

So I began making up my own meaning. One day I told a re-
porter that Mary Wigman was carrying on the work that Isadora
Duncan had left unfinished.

The story duly appeared. Miss Wigman read it She read it
through from beginning to end, put it down, and said nothing
at all.
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